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isters spend time and trouble in making themselves ac-
quainted with the contents and importance of a new law
in every detail, unless it will affect their own department.
If this is the case, then the feeling of independence and
the particularism which animates each one of the eight fed-
erated ministerial provinces, and every secretary in his own
sphere, are set in motion. The departmental minister,
however, will not be in a condition to judge the effect of
an intended law on practical life, if he himself be a one-
sided product of the bureaucracy; much less will his col-
leagues. Not five per cent, of those whom I have had the
opportunity of observing are conscious of being not merely
departmental ministers, but also ministers of state who
share in the common responsibility for their joint policy.
The others confine themselves to attempting to administer
their own departments free from blame, to getting the
necessary supplies from the Minister of Finance, and hav-
ing them passed by the Diet, and to defending themselves
successfully against parliamentary attacks on their depart-
ment by their eloquence and, if necessary, by throwing
over their subordinates. The receipts which come to
them in the form of the royal signature and parliamentary
grants are sufficient to prevent the question whether the
law is in itself desirable from coming before the bureau-
cratic ministerial conscience. The interference of a col-
league whose department is not directly concerned arouses
the sensitiveness of the departmental minister, and, as a
rule, this is spared in return for the similar consideration
which each one expects for his own proposals. I can
remember that the discussions of the old Council of State
before 1848, some prominent members of which I knew,

were carried on with more pointed exertion of the individ-
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